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There was good reason, however, for believing that
the intelligence of the enemy was as bad as our own.
They knew nothing of the arrival of Colonel Greathed's
column, nor even that it was expected. When they saw
the tents pitched on the parade ground, they supposed
them to be those of the Agra militia, and of the detach-
ment just recalled from over the river. It was the dis-
covery of their mistake that caused their sudden panic
and precipitate flight.
The Sikhs acquired a great deal of plunder, for most
of th-3 mutineer Sepoys were laden with jewels and
money. One Sikh would have obtained a fortune if he
could but have held his tongue. He came up to a
palanquin; the attendants begged him not to molest it,
as the inmate was a lady of rank. The appeal was not
one to have much effect on a Sikh. He charged, the at-
tendants fled; the palanquin bearers dropped the palan-
quin and did the same. As the palanquin fell out of it
darted, not a lady, but a man; he ran off into the fields
and escaped, for the Sikh was too busy rifling the palan-
quin to follow him.'
The rifling repaid the labour; the Sikh found inside
gold and jewels to an enormous amount. Such a prize it
was impossible not to boast of. The story reached the
ears of the authorities, and the Sikh was compelled to
yield up his plunder. He was given a handsome reward,
but the reward was nothing to what he would have
acquired if he had possessed discretion enough to keep
silence.
The enemy's camp was found very neatly pitched;
the mutineer officers had appropriated the tents of their
English predecessors. The tent occupied by the rebel
commandant was a very fine one. It was arranged in
the English style with carpets, chairs, and tables. On